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List of County Model Schools. 


. Athens. 

. Barrie. 

. Beamsville. 
. Berlin. 

. Bracebridge. 
. Bradford. 

. Brampton. 

. Brantford. 

. Caledonia. 

. Chatham. 

. Clinton. 

. Cobourg. 

. Collingwood. 
14. 
. Durham. 

. Elora. 

. Forest. 

a Galt 

. Gananoque. 
. Goderich. 

. Hamilton. 


Cornwall. 


. Ingersoll. 
. Kincardine. - 
. Kingston. 
. Lindsay. 
}. London. 
. Madoe. 

. Meaford. 
. Milton. 

. Minden. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40, 
41. 
42. 
43. 
4A, 
45, 
46. 
AT. 
48. 
49, 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
5A. 
55. 
56. 
Die 
58. 
59. 
60. 


Mitchell. 

Mt. Forest. 
Morrisburg. 
Napanee. 
Newmarket. 
Norwood. 
Orangeville. 
Owen Sound. 
Parry Sound. 
Perth. 
Picton. 
Plantagenet. 
Port Hope. 
Port Perry. 
Prescott. 
Renfrew. 
Richmond. 
St. Thomas. 
Sarnia. 
Simcoe. 
Stratford. 
Strathroy. 
Toronto. 
Toronto Junction. 
Vankleekhill. 
Walkerton. 
Welland. 
Whitby. 
Windsor. 
Woodstock. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


At a very early period in the educational history of the Province the 
importance of having trained teachers in the schools was recognized. 
With this object the Toronto Normal School was opened on the first day 
of November, 1847. For a long time it remained the only institution in 
which professional training was given. The need of additional facili- 
ties becoming apparent, the Ottawa Normal School was formally opened 
on the 15th day of September, 1875. 


The rapid growth of the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes made 
an increasing demand for properly trained teachers. This was met to 
some extent by the establishment of Training Institutes in 1885. Four 
(subsequently six) of the leading Collégiate Institutes furnished graduates 
and others, who had the necessary scholarship, a course of training in 
Methods for four months of the year, after which certificates were 
awarded as the result of a written and practical examination. It was 
soon felt that students needed a course of training in the Science of 
Education and in Psychology before the best advantages could be secured 
from observation and practice in teaching. The establishment of the 
School of Pedagogy in Toronto, in 1890, was the outcome. The removal, 
in 1897, of that institution under its new name—Normal College—to 
Hamilton, secures the advantages of both features of a High School 
Teacher's professional training. : 


In the meantime it had been felt that the great majority of elemen- 
tary schools (more especially schools in the rural districts) were taught 
by teachers who had received vo professional training. The High Schools 
and Collegiate Institutes had by their increased efficiency furnished full 
opportunity by which students who intended to become teachers could 
gain the necessary academic attainments. To meet the demands for pro- 
fessional knowledge as an essential of a teacher’s equipment the County 
Model Schools were established in 1877. These institutions now number 
sixty, and every person who desires to obtain a Third Class Certificate 
must take the course of training given in a County Model School. 


The course prescribed is entirely professional. The non-professional 
examinations which candidates are obliged to pass before entering a 
Model School are assumed to furnish evidence of their knowledge of the 
subjects of the school curriculum. The teacher in training is expected, 
however, to review the subjects of the Public School course and to make 
himself familiar with the manner in which the studies should be taken 
up by pupils. He is expected to understand a subject not only in relation 
to its principles and applications but also in its relation to the mind of 
the learner. He is required to have some elementary acquaintance with 
psychology and to understand child nature. By observation and practice 
he is also required to learn the most approved methods of teaching the 
different subjects of the Public School curriculum. The course embraces 
the school law and regulations so far as they relate to the duties of 
teachers and pupils, and school organization and management. The 
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requirements of elementary classes, and especially of rural schools, are 
kept constantly in view throughout the session of the County Model 
Schools. For more detailed information regarding the course of study 
and requirements for the final examinations the Regulations which follow 
should be consulted. 


PROVISIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL ACT, (1896.) 


County Boards of Examiners, 


79.—(1) The municipal council of each county shall appoint annu- 
ally a board of examiners, consisting of the inspector or inspectors having 
jurisdiction within the county or any part thereof, and not more than 
two other persons holding first-class certificates of qualification, for the 
purpose of examining candidates for teachers’ third-class certificates and 
for such other purposes as are prescribed by this Act. The members so 
appointed shall continue in office till their successors are appointed, and 
shall hold at least one examination each year. A majority of the board 
shall form a quorum ; 


(2) Where deemed necessary from the general use of the French or 
German language, the county council may appoint additional examiners, 
not exceeding two, for the purpose of conducting the examination of 
candidates for a teachers’ certificate in either of the languages aforesaid ; 


(3) The treasurer of the county shall, on the requisition of the 
chairman of the board, pay all the incidental expenses of the examination 
of third-class teachers. He shall also, on a like requisition, pay each 
member of the board the sum of $4 per diem and travelling expenses 
while engaged as examiner ; 


(4) Every member of a county board of examiners while engaged in 
conducting an investigation affecting the standing of any teacher within 
the jurisdiction of the board shall be paid the sum of $4 per diem and 
travelling expenses by the treasurer of the county ; 


(5) After the passing of this Act no person shall be appointed a 
member of a county board of examiners who is not actually engaged in 
teaching and who has not had at least three years’ experience as a teacher 
in a public or separate school. 54 V. c. 55, s. 145 (1-5). 


County [lodel Schools. 


80.—(1) The board of examiners of every county shall, subject to 
the regulations of the Education Department, set apart at least one 
public school in each county as a county model school for the training of 
teachers for third-class certificates ; 


(2) Where more model schools than one have been established in any 
county and where the whole number of teachers in training for the two 
preceding years at such schools has not exceeded twenty-five, the county 
board of examiners may, with the approval of the Education Department, 
discontinue one or more of such schools, but not so as to reduce the num- 
ber below that required by this Act ; 
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(3) The municipal council of every county shall pay to the treasurer 
of each public school within the county to which a model school is 
attached an amount at least equal to the sum voted by the Legislative 
Assembly for each county model school, but the amount to be provided 
by the county council shall not be less than the sum of $150 annually, 
and the council may, if it sees fit, provide a larger amount of aid. 
54 V.c. 55, s. 146 (1-8). 


(4) The board of trustees of any city may set apart one or more 
of such city schools for the training of third-class teachers, subject to the 
regulations of the Education Department. 


REGULATIONS. 


County and City Model Schools, 


%¢ The Board of Examiners for every County shall, and the 
trustees of any city, with the approval of the Minister of Education, may 
set apart at least one Public School for the professional training of third- 
class teachers. The Principal of such school shall be the holder of a 
first-class certificate from the Education Department and shall have at 
least three years’ experience as a Public School teacher. In every Model 
School there shall be at least three assistants on the staff who shall be 
the holders of first or second-class certificates. ‘he County Board of 
Examiners shall distribute the teachers in training among the County 
Model Schools as may be deemed expedient. 


58. The Model School term shall begin on the second day of Septem- 
ber and shall close on the fifteenth day of December. During the term the 
Principal of the Public School to which the Model School is attached 
shall be relieved of all Public School duties except the management and 
supervision of the Public School. The assistants shall give such instruc- 
tion to the teachers-in-training as may be required by the Principal or 
by the regulations of the Education Department. There shall be a room 
for the exclusive use of the teachers-in-training either in the Public 
School buildings or elsewhere equally convenient. 


59. Application for admission to a Model School shall be made to 
the Inspector not later than the twenty-fifth of August. Any person who 
has Primary or higher standing, or who is considered eligible by the 
Board of Examiners for a District certificate and who will be eighteen 
years of age before the close of the term may be admitted as a teacher- 
in-training. The teachers-in-training shall be subject to the discipline of 
the Principal with an appeal in case of dispute to the Chairman of the 
County Board of Examiners. Boards of Trustees may impose a tuition 
fee, not exceedins $5, on each teacher-in-training. 


60. The course of study in Model Schools shall consist of instruc- — 
tion in School Management, to be valued for examination purposes at 
10); instruction in the Science of Education, 100; instruction in the 
best methods of teaching all the subjects on the Public School Course of 
Study, two papers, 100 each; instruction in the School Law and Regula- 
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tions so far as they relate to the duties of teachers and pupils, instrue- 
tion in School Hygiene, Music and Physical Culture, 50 each ; and such 
practice in teaching as will cultivate correct methods of presenting sub- 
jects to a class and develop the art of school government. The final 
examination of the Education Department will be limited to School 
Management, the Science of Education, Methods, School Hygiene, and 
the School Law and Regulations. 


61. The Principal of the School shall submit to the Board of 
Examiners a report with respect to the standing of every teacher-in- 
training, having regard to his conduct during the Session, his aptitude as 
a teacher, his powers of discipline and government in the school room 
and such other qualities as in the opinion of the Principal are necessary 
to a successful teacher. The Principal shall also report the standing of 
each teacher-in-training in the subjects of Hygiene, Music and Physical 
Culture as determined by at least one Sessional examination. These 
reports shall be considered by the Board of Examiners at the final 
examination in estimating the standing of the candidates for a certificate 
in all cases of doubt. 


62. During the last week of the Session, the County Board of 
Examiners shall require each teacher-in-training to teach in the presence 
of such members of the Board as may be appointed for that purpose, 
two lessons of twenty minutes each, one of which shall be assigned by 
the presiding examiner one day before, and the other forty minutes 
before it is to be taught. Each lesson shall be valued at 100, shall be 
appraised by different examiners and shall not be taught in the same 
Form nor in the same subject. The Board of Examiners shall also 
submit the candidate to a practical test of their ability to place upon the 
black board with neatness and despatch any exercise for pupils they may 
deem expedient. The time allowed for such a test shall not exceed ten 
minutes and the valuation 50. 


63. Any teacher-in-training having Primary standing who obtains 
forty per cent. of the marks assigned to each subject, (including practical 
teaching) and sixty per cent. of the aggregate shall be awarded a third- 
class certificate valid for three years. At the request of the County 
Board and with the permission of the Minister of Education, a certificate 
for a shorter period and valid.only within the jurisdiction of the County 
Board, to be known as the District certificate, may be awarded to 
teachers-in-training who obtain a lower per centage or to such other 
persons whose non-professional standing would entitle them only to 
District certificates. The Board may reject any candidate whose scholar- 
ship appears to be defective. The decision of the Board with respect to 
the examinations shall be final. 


District Model Schools, 


64. The Minister of Education may set apart two Public Schools in 
each of the Districts of Thunder Bay, Algoma, Parry Sound and Nipissing 
as Model Schools for candidates for District certificates. No school shall 
rank as a District Model School unless the teaching staff consists of at 
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least three teachers, viz.: a Principal holding a first-class certificate and 
at least one of his assistants holding a second class certificate. Teachers- 
in-training at District Schools shall take the course of study and the final 
examinations prescribed for Public School Leaving Examinations. Candi- 
dates for teachers’ certificates at the District Model School Examinations 
shall be at least eighteen years of age, and shall take such a course of 
professional training in the subjects prescribed for County Model Schools 
as the Inspector of the District may direct. 


65. In cities and counties where the French or German language 
prevails, the Board of Examiners, with the approval of the Education 
Department, may establish a Model School for the training of teachers 
of French or German origin; such schools shall hold one term each year, 
viz.: From the first of September to the first of July. The course of 
study shall be the non-professional course required for a Public School 
Leaving certificate and the professional course required for a County 
Model School. The examinations in English shall be conducted on the 
papers prescribed for the Public School Leaving certificate. The examin- 
ations in French or German shall be limited to Reading, Grammar, and 
Composition and may be both oral and written. The papers in French 
and German shall be prepared by the Board of Examiners. The Board 
may submit the teachers-in-training to such an examination on the pro- 
fessional course as it deems expedient. 


Teachers’ Certificates.—Regulations. 


8%. A third-class certificate shall be valid for the full period of 
three years from the date thereof; and may on expiration be renewed 
by any Board of Examiners for any period not exceeding three years on 
the following conditions, viz :—(a) where the applicant has repassed the 
Form II, examination or holds any other non-professional certiticate of a 
higher grade, (6) where the applicant attempted such examination and 
obtained a standing acceptable to the Board. (¢) Where the applicant 
has re-passed the County Model School examination. The certiticate of 
any teacher who has not taught the full period of three years for which 
his certificate was granted may be extended by the County Board for 
any time lost by sickness or any other cause. In all cases the report of 
the inspector with respect to the efficiency of the applicant as a teacher 
must be satisfactory. All renewals shall be issued with the authority of 
the Board, and shall be limited to the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Examiners granting the same. 


88. In case it appears that a duly qualified teacher is not available, 
and that it is in the public interest that a teacher should be temporarily 
retained in any school, the Minister of Education may on report of the 
Inspector extend a third-class certificate for one year, such certificate to 
be valid only under the Board of Trustees applying for the same. With 
the consent of the Minister of Education, a temporary certificate may be 
given by the Inspector to any person of suitable character and attain- 
ments where a qualified teacher is not available. 


Dp 
Authorized Text=Books. 


School Management.—Millar or Baldwin. 

Psychology Applied to the Art of Teaching.—Baldwin. 
Public School Physiology and Temperance. 

Public School Agriculture. 


SYLLABUS OF THE COURSE OF STUDY. 
I, School Management, 


1. THE ScHoo..—lIts function ; scope of school management ; science 
of education; kinds and means of education ; responsibility Gu its 
limitations) of teachers and trustees. 


2. PHysicaAL CULTURE.—Its importance ; its place in school; school 
hygiene; requirements regarding sites, buildings, furniture; heating, 
lighting and ventilation of school buildings . importance of cleanliness : 
dangers of fatigue; physical exercise ; recreation ; games, gymnastics, 
calisthenics, military drill. 


3. INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT.—Influence of the school; acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, power and skill; evils of cramming; instruction ; 
observation ; attention ; imagination ; memory ; language training ; the 
reasoning faculties. 


4. Mora TRAINING.—Basis of moral training; need of moral educa- 
tion ; intellectual growth essential to moral growth; the personality of 
the teacher; moral value of discipline and good teaching; incidental 
moral instruction ; ethical value of school studies; character building the 
true end of education; training of the will; formation of tastes and 
habits : importance of regularity, punctuality, industry, obedience, truth- 
fulness, honesty, courtesy, self-control ete. 


5. DISCIPLINE.—Qualifications of the good teacher — scholarship, 
professional attainments, executive ability, tact, etc.; aim of discipline; 
characteristics of good discipline; conditions of discipline; devices of 
discipline ; methods of dealing with difficulties of the school. 


6. SCHOOL INCENTIVES.—Need of incentives; choice of motives; 
artificial incentives—prizes, privileges, exemptions ; natural incentives ; 
desire for good standing: for knowledge, for approbation ; love of 


activity, of self- control ; hope of future success ; sense of honor, of right, 
of duty. 


7. PUNISHMENTS.—Need of punishments; the basis and ends of punish- 
ments ; misconceptions to be avoided ; characteristics of proper punish- 
ments : the discipline of consequences ; judicious punishments : injudic-, 
10Us punishments : corporal punishment. 


8. SCHOOL ORGANIZATION.—Its nature and advantages; difficulties 
to be met: grades of schools; characteristics of rural schools ; basis of 
classification ; disadvantages of ungraded schools; the first day; plans to 


be formed ; delays to be avoided; size of classes ; mixed classes ; pro- 
motions. 
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9. SCHOOL PROGRAMMES.—Advantages of prescribed courses ; value 
of subjects ; co-ordination, correlation and concentration of studies; fixed 


courses ; optional subjects; bifurcation; time tables for rural schools ; 
recesses ; school records. 


10. ReEcirations.—Their importance; preparation by teacher and 
pupils; manner of the teacher before the class; value of method); oral 
and written work; empirical, developing, lecture, conversational and 
other methods; illustrative teaching; analytic and synthetic methods ; 


inductive and deductive methods; auxiliary methods; objectionable 
teaching. 


11. PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING.— Concentration of thought ; necessity 
of interest ; definiteness ; arrangement of matter and method; unity ; 
self-activity to be awakened; study to be stimulated ; thoroughness ; 
stimulus ; imparting instruction ; value of drill; oral and written repro- 
duction ; value of reviews; progression—known to unknown, simple to 
complex, concrete to abstract, wholes and their parts, knowing and 
doing. 

12. THE ART OF QUESTIONING.—Its aims; its abuse; the teacher’s 
prerequisites ; matter, form, kind and order of questions; objectionable 
questions ; testing and training questions; class questioning—simultane- 


ous, consecutive, promiscuous and combined methods ; answers; criticism 
of answers. 


13. WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS.—Their objects and advantages ; train- 
ing examinations ; tests of promotions; qualifying examinations; exam- 
ination questions ; objections considered ; defects of written examinations ; 
evils of competitive examinations. 


Il,—Science of Education. 


1. Psychology—Definition—How to be studied—subjectively and 
objectively—Its aims—Difference between psychology and pedagogy— 
Its value to the teacher. 

2. Relation of the physical organism to self. 


3. Manifestations of mind—Knowing, feeling, willing—Their inter- 
dependence and limitations. 
4, Stages in the production of knowledge, sensation, perception, 
memory, Imagination, conception, judgment, reason. 

5. Sensation—Definition—Its factors, characteristics and physio-, 
logical conditions under which it is produced. 

6. Perception—Definition—How it differs from sensation— mental 
faculties involved in perception—How it may be trained. 

he Representative powers—Memory and Imagination : 

(2) Memory—What is involved in memory—On what it depends 
—Relation of association to memory—Relation of memory 
to perception—How to train and improve the memory. 

(b) Imagination—Kinds—How it resembles memory, and how it 


differs--How it may be trained—Uses of imagination—Its 
limitations. 
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8. Apperception—Its relation to perception, to memory, to imagina- 
tion—Conditions under which there can be apperception—Its uses—How 
to correct defective apperception. 


9. Thought powers—Conception, Judyment, Reason : 


(a) Steps in the thought-process of conception—Difference be- 
tween percepts and concepts —How class and image concepts 
are formed—Relation of conception to memory, to imagina- 
tion, to judgment and to reason—How it may be trained. 

(b) Judgment—Definition—Its relation to other stages of know- 
ledge—Relation of memory and of perception to judgment— 
importance of pupils forming correct judgments. 

(c) Reason—Kinds of reasoning—Inductive and deductive—Their 
relation-—Steps involved in each. 


10. The Emotions—Difference between emotions and sensations— 
Relation to impulse—Value in education, in school management— 
Primary cause of emotion—of voluntary action—Relation of emotion to 
purpose—Importance of arousing proper emotions. 


11. The Will—Attention—Voluntary and non-voluntary—Activities 
involved in voluntary attention—Relation of attention to the emotions, 
to choice, to action—Value of will in relation to character building— 
Importance and means of educating the will. 


12. Habit — Definition — How formed — Relation to will—To 
character—How to strengthen—To change. 


13. Teaching—Methods of teaching in harmony with Science of 
Education—Analysis of Methods—The Objective Method of teaching 
through realities—Teaching the related unknown through the known— 
Inductive and deductive methods. 


Note.—Psychology as here outlined will form part of the course. In 
order that students may not depend entirely on the lectures of the Prin- 
cipal, Baldwin’s “ Psychology as applied to Teaching” has been authorized. 
for their use. It is not intended that the work should be taken up minutely 
but in such a way as may give the students a general knowledge of the 
Science of Education. It will be sufficient as outlined : - 


(I) To lead the students to obtain a fair grasp :-— 
(a) Of the principal mental activities or faculties, the order in 
which these develop, and the best means of training them. 
(b) Of the different kinds of knowledge acquired by the mind, and 
of the analysis of the functions by which these -mental pro- 
ducts are obtained. 


(II) By clear and repeated applications of this knowledge to teaching 
to enable the students to frame methods which shall be in harmony with 
the underlying principles involved in mental action. 


(III) To lead the students to apply their knowledge of psychology 
to successful school management through the development of culture in 
taste and of strength and worth in character, as outlined in parts IV. and 
V. of the text-book. 


15 
Ii1f.—The Course in Arithmetic. 


1. INTRODUCTORY.—Object to be aimed at in teaching Arithmetic. Its 
practical value. Its value for discipline. Inductive and deductive 
methods of teaching the subject. General principles to be observed. Com- 
mon errors in teaching Arithmetic and how to avoid them. 


2. NoTaTION AND NUMERATION.—The use of concrete subjects such as 
Kindergarten sticks, cubes, ete. How to teach the Numbers from 1 to. 9, 
from 10 to 20, ete. Number Pictures, requirements, apparatus, teaching, ete. 


3. SIMPLE RULES.—How to introduce the Simple Rules. Devices to 
insure accuracy and rapidity in addition. The method of Decomposition 
in subtraction. The method of Equal Additions. The method of Com- 
plementary Additions. Ihe two methods of Decomposition and Equal 
Additions compared. How to teach the Multiplication Table. Multiplica- 
tion by one figure, by Factors, by two tigures, ete. Connection of 
Division with Subtraction. Its connection with Multiplication. Which 
should be taught first, Long or Short Division. Division by Factors. 
Merits and limitations of the Unitary Method. 


4. FractTions.—Methods of introducing Fractions and connecting 
them with previous rules. The Fraction considered as an equal part of a 
Unit, and as a quotient. Methods of deducing the different rules in 
Fractions. Decimal Fractions considered as Special Fractions and as 
Complements of Common Notation. Methods of deducing the different 
rules in Decimals. Recurring Decimals. 

5. COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC.—Practice, Commission, Interest, Dis- 
count, Stocks. The Metric System of Weights and Measures. Methods 
of tinding the area of the Rectangle, Triangle, and Circle. 


Books OF REFERENCE.—The Authorized Arithmetie. 
I1V.—The Course In Language and Grammar. 


1. THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE.—The connection between languageand 
thought—The composite nature of the English language and the result- 
ing difficulties—Aims in teaching language lessons—Hints and sugges- 
tions for conducting this work—Materials for language lessons in Forms 
I. and IJ.—The correlation of Literature, Reading and Language; of 
Nature Studies, Reading and Language—The Sentence—Subject and 
Predicate—The function of each of the parts of speech pictured out. 


2. GRAMMAR.—Its place in the school curriculum—General prin- 
ciples for teaching it—The course for Forms III. and [V.—Various kinds 
of sentences ; the analysis of each; the Subject and its enlargments ; the 
predicate and its completion and enlargements; the synthesis of each 
kind of. sentence—The parts of speech and how to teach each—The 
inflexions of each and how to teach them. 


V.—The Course in Spelling. 


1. THE IMPORTANCE OF SPELLING.—Inability to spell a sign of illiteracy 
or indicates a careless student— Association of ear, eye, and hand in spell- 
ing; habit. Oral spelling —Its advantages and disadvantages ; the use 
of rules for spelling. Written methods—Transcription ; how to teach 
spelling by writing. 
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2. METHODS oF TESTING.—Dictation, its advantages and disadvant- 
azes ; selection of the passage; parts in a dictation lesson ; methods of 
detecting the errors. Methods of correcting mistakes in spelling. General 
hints for teaching spelling; reviews ; collection of misspelled words ; the 
use of the spelling-book. 


VI—The Course in Composition. 


AIMS IN TEACHING CoMPosITION.—Connection between oral and 
written composition. Difficulties and how to overcome them. The 
Nature of written composition for each Form of the Public Sche i 
Course. Themes to be taken from the Literature, History and other 
lessons. The Structure of Paragraphs and the Synthesis of each kind sf 
Sentence ; the use of Capitals and Punctuation Marks. Letter writing ; 
direct and indirect narration; paraphrasing ; introduction of grammatival 
equivalents ; change of construction. Correction of compositions and 
how to deal with false syntax. Hints for teaching composition with 
illustrations. 


VII —The Course in Literature. 


THE NATURE OF LITERATURE.—Its two main factors—thought and 
expression. Aims in teaching literature ; the true test of success in teach- 
ing it. Wher to begin this subject and with what to begin—prose or 
poetry. How to teach lterature ;—No formal rules; the first step in 
teaching it; analytic and synthetic plans; illustrations ; requirements of 
the teacher; the use of reading in teaching it. Hints for teaching :— 
Treatment of the author; memorizing of parts; the use and abuse of 
grammar, philology, rhetoric, and annotations. 


Vill.—The Course in Reading. 


AIMS IN TEACHING REapDING.—General principles in teaching 
primary reading. Methods of teaching to read :—Alphabetic, Phonic, 
Phonetic, Word. The advantages and disadvantages of each of these, 
Method of presenting first reading lessons. Qualities of good reading 
and how to secure each :—Audibility, enunciation, articulation, pronun- 
ciation, fluency, time and expression. Simultaneous reading; reading for 
imitation ; supplementary readers ; detection and correction of errors; 
drawling ; stammering ; monotone; etc. 


IX.—The Course in Geography. 


1. THE VALUE OF GEOGRAPHY :—Its relations to other sciences ds 
geology, mineralogy climatology, botany, zoology, etc. ; Physiography. 
General principles in teaching it ; Causes and effects ; Comparison; from 
the known to the unknown. Methods of teaching it :—Inductive, deduc- 
tive, synthetic, analytic; reasons guiding the choice of each of these. 
Order of taking up the subject :— Observational, representative, deriva- 
tive, rational geography ; the use and importance of each of these. 

2. APPLIANCES FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY :—Maps, globes, moulding 
board, natural history objects and samples of products, cuts and photo- 
graphs, books of travel and newspaper items, railway maps, map sketch- 
ing, etc. Order of topics in the geography of a continent or country 
with reasons. Common mistakes in teaching geography. 
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X.—The Course in History. 


1. THE ImMporTANCE OF History :—For guidance, for culture, for 
intellectual training, for imparting a love of country. What is implied 
in knowing history. Principles in teaching it ; where and when to begin. 
Methods of teaching it.—Chronological, topical, analytical, synthetical ; 
the value and application of each. Selection of facts to be taught; his- 
torical perspective ; dates ; biography with examples from Canadian and 
British history; topics in Canadian and British history ; the poetry of 
history ; Civics. 

2. GENERAL HINTS.—Sources of information ; oral teaching and the 
se and abuse of text books; an ordinary history lesson ; use of local 
‘istory and general knowledge in teaching history ; common mistakes 
> teaching it; preparatory lessons for teaching it; how to arouse in- 
t-rest ; requirements of the teacher. 


XI.—The Course in Hygiene. 


1. Resprration.—The lungs, their structure, mechanism, and the 
chemistry of respiration. Impurities of: air; their sources and their 
effects. Amount of carbon dioxide in air normally ; amount which may 
be allowed, with results from respiration, fires, lights and_ sickness. 
Amount of fresh air required, cubic space and hourly supply. Position 
and size of outlet and inlet openings. Natural ventilation in winter, in 
summer,—warming, artiticial ventilation. Examination of the air, by 
senses, by simple chemical test; thermometer, hygrometer, barometer. 
How the blood is oxygenated. 


2. PROTECTION OF THE Bopy.—Purposes to be subserved by clothing; 
properties of common materials; LHffects of compression by clothing. 
Structure and physiology of skin. Proper conditions for bathing, as to 
temperature, digestion, exercise, precaution ; resuscitation of the appar- 


ently drowned. Proximate principles, classes, purposes secured by each 
kind of food. 


3. ORGANS OF DiIGEsTION.—Description, structure and physiological 
action of them ; deductions. Alcohol—Not needed as food. Its effects 
on the tissues. Water—lIts action and purposes‘on the human system, 
sources, contamination, examination, color, taste, smell; simple chemical 
tests. 


4 THe Nervous SystEM.—-Kinds of nerve-tissue; uses of each ; 
the brain ; the spinal cord ; cranial and spinal nerves ; effects of alcohol, 
opium, tobacco, etc., upon it. Amount and variety of work, of home- 
work. Change and recreation between tasks. Rest and sleep. Defects 
of vision explained, how remedied, how to preserve the sight. Care of 
the ear. 


4, PHysicAL HeattH.—Physiology of muscle. Rational and irra- 
tional athletics. Gymnastics, calisthenics, recreations for summer, winter, 
for boys, girls. The play ground. Adaptation of seats and desks to the 
pupils. Deformities caused by neglect. How to treat injuries by acci- 
dents—fainting, suffocation, strangulation, choking, bleeding from nose, 
wounds, blows on the head, blows on abdomen. 

9) 
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XII.—The Course in Music. 


1. Aim.—To prepare teachers-in-training to teach music in the Public 
Schools. Use of the voice in singing. Musical tones. Practice in sing- 
ing suitable songs for use in Public Schools. 


2. DEVELOPMENT OF SENSE OF PitcH.—Comparison ef scale sounds. 
Study of intervals. Recognition of scale sounds in familiar songs. 
Rhythm—accent—comparison of measures. First step in reading from 
the staff. Songs for children. Part singing. National songs. The 
Scale in all Keys. Classification of voices. Songs for mixed voices. 
Memorizing songs. Further study of advanced music. 


XIII.—The Course in Writing. | 


1. IntRopucToRY.—Historic methods of Teaching Writing, Copying 
Plans, Tracing Plans, Constructive Plans. Test of Styles of Writing in 
use at different periods. Characteristics of Good Writing. How to 
secure these. Materials and how to use them. Ideal forms of the Small 
and Capital Letters. : 

2. TEACHING PLaNs.—Stages in Teaching Writing; How to Teach 
Writing along with Reading in the First Class. How the connection 
between the copy-book writing and the other written exercises of the 
School is maintained. How to teach writing to 2nd, 3rd and 4th classes. 
Use of Headlines in Copy-books. Use of Black board. How to correct 
general faults, and individual faults. How to deal with physical disa- 
bilities of the pupils. 


XIV.—The Course in Form Study and Drawing. 


1. Forms In Drawine.—Drawing amethod of expression. The Type — 
Solids, why chosen, Order of Study of the Type Solids. General Study 
of the Sphere, Cylinder and Cube. Expression by Language. ‘The Hemis- 
phere. Circle, semi-circle, circumference, diameter, radius. The Cylinder. 
Axis. Half Cylinder. Rectangle, Angles. Cone. Frustum of Cone. Cube. 
Square, Triangular prism. Prisms and plinths. Pyramids. Frustum of 
Pyramids. Objects similar to the above solids singly or in combination. 


2. MeTHops oF TEACHING.—Work done by Teacher, by pupil. 
Pupil observes, reflects and expresses. Pupil expresses by Language. by 
Making, by Drawing. Materials and how used. Divisions of Drawing. 
Representative, Constructive and Decorative. Methods of Representa- 
tion. Decoration, Principles of Ornament. The Historic Styles of 
Ornament. 


XV.—The Course in Physical Culture. 


1. Aim oF TRAINING.—To develop strength, health, flexibility and 
elasticity of muscle; ease and grace of movement, lightness of action and 
harmonic poise of bearing. _ , 

2. CORRECT BREATHING.—Its effect upon the whole organism. Some 
of the kinds of breathing taught: normal, rhythmic, deep rhythmic, dis- 
persive concentrated will breathing and packing breath. Object.—To 


increase the power and capacity of the lungs, and the power to control 
breath. 
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3. RELAXATION.—Definition. The conscious transfer of energy from 
one department of nature to another with perfect ease and grace after an 
extreme tension of body or brain. Relaxing exercises for the fingers, 
hands, arms, feet, legs, torso, head, eyelids, lower jaw and tongue. Prin- 
ciples, necessity of a dignified carriage of the body, development of force 
in the leg, step-movement, hip action. 


4. ENERGIZING EXERCISES.—Object to direct energy or will force to 
any part of the body according to the laws of equilibrium and gradual 
development. Spiral, serpentine and directing arm movements. The 
development and elasticity of the muscles of the torso. Opposition — 
movement of limbs. Influence of exercise upon the circulation of the 
blood, digestion, and upon the nervous system and mental life. 


XVI.—The Course in Agriculture. 


The students are expected to have a general knowledge of the 
anthorized text-book as far as page 115. It is recommended that the 
Principal give a few lectures on the course and hold such written or oral 
examinations on the subject as will satisfy him that the chapters pre- 
scribed have been carefully read. 


